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THE NELSON MONUMENT, YARMOUTH. 





























[Monument to Nelsi, on the South Denes, Yarmouth.] 


Ix Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson,” perhaps the most animated grieved that funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, 
piece of biography in our language, after a description of | and posthumous rewards, were all which they could now 
the public honours paid to the remains of the hero of bestow upon him whom the king, the legislature, and the 


Trafalgar, the author says :——“ The people of England |! nation would have alike delighted to honour; whom 
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every tongue would have blessed; whose presence, in 
every village through which he might have passed, would 
have wakened the church bells, have given schoolboys a 
holiday, have drawn children from their sports to ez 
upon, and ‘old men from their chimney-corner,’ to look 
upon Nelson ere they died.”. The merits and the 
triumphs of Nelson are as indelibly impressed upon the 
present generation as upon that which was contemporary 
with his glory. The capitals of Scotland and Ireland 
possess monuments to record his brilliant victories. The 
wood-cut above represents the monument at Yarmouth, 
in his native county, and where he joined the fleet on the 
expedition to the Baltic in 1801. Three-and-thirty years 
have elapsed since Nelson fought his last fight, and the 
metropolis of the British empire feels that a duty has 
been neglected when it cannot point to a public testimo- 
nial to the greatest name in our naval history. London, 
however, though it has displayed less alacrity than the 
capitals of the sister kingdoms, is not*likely to be much 
longer destitute of a Nelson memorial. 

The Nelson monument at Yarmouth is a fluted column, 
130 feet in height, erected on the South Denes, between 
the barracks and the mouth of the haven. Mr. Wilkin 
was the architect, and the first stone was laid by Colonel 
Woodhouse, August 15th, 1817. The monument may 
be distinguished at sea by the distant mariner: there 
could scarcely be a more appropriate landmark. In the 
foundation-stone a plate was placed, on which was en- 
graved an inscription in Latin. It is so rarely that these 
compositions are calculated to touch the heart and ima- 
gination, that their absence is scarcely to be regretted. 
Their brevity at least would be deserving of commenda- 
tion. Unless, however, there exist popular sentiments 


shared in by all ranks, from the palace to the fisherman’s 
cabin, it is in vain that even monuments are raised, for 
they can excite no adequate and appropriate interest. The 


truest fame is that which gives a feeling of pride to the 
humblest man, who thus feels himself a partaker in it. 
It is this which strengthens the heart of a nation, nerves 
it in the hour of danger, and gives that confidence which 
. leads to actions in which feelings of self vanish, and men 
become heroic, whether it be on the field of battle or in 
civil contests. A monument which cherishes high feel- 
ings of honour and public virtue amongst all classes, 
without exciting their fanaticism, may truly be termed 
national. It is not so much that they may learn to com- 
prehend the principles of the fine arts, that a more open 
access to various public edifices is asked, but partly 
that the people may feel they are the countrymen of 
Shakspeare, Milton, Nelson, and other great names; and 
partly also that by this means some glimpses of the his- 
tory of their country may be obtained, which may excite 
the desire to know more. This is the more necessary in 
this country, as the uneducated classes need these appeals 
to the senses. The manner in which the name of La 
Tour d’Auvergne is honoured: by our French neighbours 
would not excite the English imagination. He was of 
an ancient and noble family, and, like many of the mili- 
tary before the Revolution, was a student and a classical 
scholar. 
member of the Spanish Academy, and studied the anti- 
quities of Gaul with considerable success. Having 
distinguished himself by many brilliant achievements in 
his military career, the title of General was offered him, 
which he refused; and on being subsequently elected a 
member of the legislative body, he would not take his 
seat, saying that he knew better how to defend laws than 
to make them. On a report of Carnét, minister of war, 
the first consul decreed La Tour d’Auvergne a sword 
of honour, with the title of “ Premier Grenadier de 
France ;” but the latter he refused, not wishing his de~ 
serts to be esteemed beyond those of his companions in 
arms. On joining the army for the last time, he took 
his place in the ranks of the grenadiers of the 46th regi- 
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ment, and was killed six days afterwards. The sword 
which he had obtained for his singular and disinteresied 
conduct was ordered to be preserved in the Hotel of thie 
Invakds at Paris; and his name, in pursuance of an 
order of the day, was directed not to be erased from the 
roll of the 46th regiment. When it is called over, the 
senior grenadier of the company in which he served re- 
plies to the name of “La Tour d’Auvergne”—‘ Mort 
au Champ d’Honneur.” <A public monument was or- 
dered to be erected to his memory, but this was never 
accomplished.—On the obelisk which marks the spot 
where Charles XII. of Sweden fell, there is inscribed no 
name; it bears simply these words :—‘In tlie fight 
against Frederickshall.” It is obvious that in the first 
of these cases there is presumed to be a strong sense of 
military honour, which, from its excitable nature, needs 
but the slightest appeal to give it life; and in the latter, 
that the history of one of the greatest soldiers of modern 
times is the common stock of popular knowledge amongst 
his countrymen. 

A writer* who has bestowed much labour in investi- 
gating the characteristics of nations, attributes their sense 
of exaltation to two causes, pride and vanity ; allying 
with the first of these qualities, dignity and that just 
degree of self-respect which never tramples upon the feel- 
ings of others; and connecting with vanity, ostentation 
and arrogance, and the minor characteristics which spring 
from‘them. He says:—“The best progress which na- 
tions have made is the result of pride; while the regions 
that have laboured under vanity are those which have 
effected the slightest advances towards social improve- 
ment in all its departments.”” Monuments erected by 
national pride or national vanity wil strengthen the feel- 
ing out of which they have arisen, and a vain nation is 
thus liable to become frequently intoxicated by the sti- 
mulating draught which its own hands administer. There 
might seem, then, as if a speedy decline were the destiny 
of such a nation; but the reverses it meets with in the 
course in which it is conducted by its vanity prepare the 
way for soberer thoughts and a calmer policy, which hap- 
pily may lead the people into a new path; or, if not, 
they must be again subjected to the illusions which have 
already proved disastrous. 

The original sources of national pride and national 
vanity, regarded as distinct qualities, are thus pointed 
out by Mr. Chevenix :—*“ The principle which raises a 
small and barren country to power, and enables it to vie 
with the richest and most extensive, is of a higher order 
than the mere luxuriancy of soil and climate. It is a 
moral and an intellectual principle, and when nature by 
withholding the immediate means of easy prosperity 
stimulates mankind to thought and ingenuity, she does 
more in favour of their real good than when she places 
them in the midst of lavish fertility.” This has been 
the position of England and Holland. The contests be- 
tween these two countries for naval supremacy were the 
“In Hol- 
land,” says a recent tourist, “ there exist recollections 
and associations which recall patriotic minds to the 
riods when their ancestors resisted the power of Spain 
m its zenith, contended with England for the dominion 
of the seas, and checked the power of the grand monarque. 

The numerous monuments in their churches to the 
memory of their heroes, and the trophies that their public 
buildings display, have kept alive this spirit.” ‘“ Pride,” 
says Mr. Chevenix, “ is more the appendage of nations 
great at sea than of those who conquer on land.” 

Naval power cannot long co-exist with political slavery: 
it must be nursed by commerce, which cannot be up- 
held in a siate pervaded by despotism. Mr. Chevenix 
has pointed out the circumstances which influence the 
character of a naval and of a military people. In the 
former, “ the very scene of action communicates peculiar 


* Chevenix, On the Characteristics of Nations. 
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impressions, and the nature of the obstacles surmounted 


stamps an indelible image on the mind.” “ All that is 
necessary in camps,”’ he says, “is indispensable at sea ; 
but all the arts which furnish out the field of battle would 
be insufficient to put a fleet in motion. Swords, muskets, 
cannon, are necessary to both; but.the one requires no 
anchors, no cables. The soldier lies sheitered by his 
tent; but the cloth which imprisons the wind is still 
more miraculous than the web which excludes it. Vast 
frontiers are protected by immoveable fortresses, towering 
with all the skill which the highest reach of mathematical 
knowledge can give them, over plains, valleys, and moun- 
tains ; but far greater is the science which constructs the 
floating citadels that anid Mvcents from shore to shore, 
and follow conquest through every sea. To the manceu- 
vres of phalanxes, to the evolutions of columns, the ele- 
ments oppose no obstacles; but how great is the skill 
which can deploy a line of battle amid adverse currents, 
and keep a constant position with every shifting gale! 
Without astronomy, without optics, and with less mecha- 
nical science, armies can traverse whole continents; but 
a single ship cannot, even under the guidance of the load- 
stone, trust herself out of the sight of land, unless with 
all these helps.” 

All the materials and sinews of naval warfare are as 
nothing unless those en in it are guided and ani- 
mated by principles which give unity to the designs of a 
commander ; so that when he has conceived his plans, 
their execution may be bold, prompt, and vigorous. No 
commander ever lived so completely in the hearts of his 
companions in danger as Nelson.* On being appointed 
to the command of the fleet which he led to victory at 
Trafalgar, Lord Barham gave him the list of the navy, 
and desired him to choose his own officers :—‘ Choose 
yourself, my lord,” was his reply ; “the same spirit ac- 
tuates the whole profession : you cannot choose wrong.” 
Of those brave fellows on whose fearless spirit he relied 
with such entire confidence, he said :—‘“ They are, and I 
glory in them, my children.” 


Real Effects of a War Expenditure.—Few words are ne- 
cessary in order to account for the seeming contradiction 
implied in the fact, that, notwithstanding this ruinous rate 
of expenditure, many of the great interests throughout the 
country wore the outward appearance of prosperity. <A 
nation engaged in an expensive war, which calls for the 
systematic expenditure of large sums beyond its income, 
may be likened to an individual spendthrift during his 
career of riot and extravagance ;—all about him wears the 
aspect of plenty and prosperity, and this appearance will 
continue until his means begin to fail, and those who have 
fattened upon his profusion are at length sent away empty. 
The enormous expenditure of the government, joined to 
the state of the currency (as already explained), necessarily 
caused a general and a great rise of prices; as regarded 
agricultural produce this effect was exaggerated by the un- 
genial nature of the seasons, Rents had risen throughout 
the country in a far greater degree than the necessary ex- 
penditure of the landowners, who thence found their situa- 
tions improved, notwithstanding the additional load of taxa- 
tion. The great number of contractors and other persons 
dealing with the government had derived a positive benefit 
from the public expenditure, and, being chiefly resident at 
the seat of government, they were enabled greatly to in- 
fluence the tone of public opinion. The greater command 
of money thus given to considerable classes occasioned an 
increased demand for luxuries of foreign and domestic pro- 
duction, from which the merchants and dealers derived ad- 
vantage. There were, besides, other classes of persons who 
profited from the war expenditure. These were the pro- 
ducers of manufactured goods, and those who dealt in them, 
and who found their dealings greatly increased by means of 
the foreign expenditure of the government in subsidies and 
expeditions, the means for whieh were furnished through 
those dealings: the manufacturers were at the same tite 
beginnin, to reap the advantages that have since been ex- 
perienced in a more considerable degree from the series of 


* A portrait of Nelson, with a brief notice of his Life, will be 
found in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. i., p. 255. 
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inventions begun by Hargreaves and Arkwright, and which 
acted in some degree as palliatives to the evil effects of the 
government profusion. As in the case of the spendthrift, 
while all these causes were in operation there was an 
appearance of prosperity, and those who were profit- 
ing from this state of things were anxious to keep up the 
delusion. That it was no more than delusion will be at 
once apparent to all who examine below the surface, and 
who inquire as to the condition of poverty and wretchedness 
into which the great mass of the people were then plunged. 
In some few cases there had been an advance of wages, but 
this occurred only to skilled artisans, and even with them 
the rise was wholly incommensurate with the increased cost 
of all the necessaries of life, The mere labourer—he who 
had nothing to bring to market but his limbs and sinews— 
did not participate in this partial compensation for high 
prices, but was, in most cases, an eager competitor for em- 
ployment, at the same or nearly the same wages as had 
been given before the war. Nor could it well be otherwise, 
since the demand for labour can only increase with the in- 
crease of the capital destined for the payment of wages; and 
we have seen that capital, so far from being suffered to accu- 
mulate, was dissipated by the government expenditure more 
rapidly than it could be accumulated by individuals. In 
London and its vicinity the rates of wages are necessarily 
higher, because of the greater expense of living, than in 
country districts; and it is asserted, from personal know- 
ledge of the fact, that at the time in question there was a 
superabundant supply of labourers constantly competing for 
employment at the | government establishments, where 
the weekly wages did not exceed 15s., while the price of the 
quartern loaf was 1s. 10d., and the other necessary outgoings 
of a labourer’s family were nearly as high in proportion. 
If we contrast the weekly wages at the two periods of 1790 
and 1800 of husbandry labourers and of skilled artisans, 
measuring them both by the quantity of wheat which they 
could command, it will be seen that the former could, in 
1790, purchase 82 pints of wheat, and in 1800 could procure 
no more than 53 pints; while the skilled artisan, who in 
1790 could buy 169 pints, could procure in 1800 only 83 
pints. To talk of the prosperous state of the country under 
such a condition of things involves a palpable contradiction. 
It would be more correct to liken the situation of the com- 
munity to that of the inhabitants of a town subjected to a 
general conflagration, in which some became suddenly en- 
riched by carrying off the valuables, while the mass were 
involved in ruin and destitution —Progress of the Nation, 
by G. R. Porter, vol. ii. 


Steam Navigation.—The application of steam-power to 
the purpose of propelling vessels through the water, although 
proposed one hundred years ago by Jonathan Hulls, and 
attempted in France, in the United States of America, and 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal between the years 1781 and 
1790, was not successfully accomplished until after tie 
beginning of the present century. The first practical 
application of this important improvement was made by 

ulton, who, putting in execution the instruction he had 
gained from Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, by witnessing his 
experiments in the Forth and Clyde Canal, established a 
steam-boat in 1806 or 1807, which plied successfully on 
the river Hudson, between New York and Albany—a 
distance of 160 miles. The first steam-boat that was worked 
for hire in this kingdom was the Comet, a small vessel of 
40 feet keel and 104 feet beam, with an engine of three- 
horse power, which plied with passengers on the Clyde in 
1811; two years later the Elizabeth, of eight-horse power, 
and the Clyde, of fourteen-horse power, were placed on 
the same river. Since that time the progress of this inven- 
tion has been rapid, to a degree that could never have been 
anticipated. From a return made by the Registrar-General 
of Shipping, it appears that in the year 1836 there were 
employed at different ports in the United Kingdom, and 
her colonies, 600 steam-vessels, the aggregate burden of 
which was 67,969 tons, viz. :— 

In the ports of England . . . 388 Vessels . . . 34,314 Tons, 
Seotleat :. 95 - 4, ‘++i 10 ,,. 

CJ Soshcc.s Fl ss -- 13,460 ,, 
In Guernsey, Jersey, &c... 7 4, «++ 914 455 
In the Colonies ......... RM «ss cee Se 


600 67,969 
These were exclusive of vessels belonging to govern- 








ment.—Progress of the Nation, by G. erry vol. ii. 
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WEST'S PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 





[Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple. ] 


Tuere are four pictures by Benjamin West in the Na- 
tional Gallery. They are placed in the two little rooms 
on the right and left of the passage which conducts to 
the larger rooms. Inthe room on the right-hand side 
are ‘ Cleombrotus ordered into banishment by Leonidas,’ 
which is four feet six inches high and six feet wide; 
and ‘ Pylades and Orestes,’ which is three feet four 
inches high and four feet two inches wide. In the 
left-hand room are,—the great picture, ‘ Christ healing 
the Sick in the Temple,’ which is nine feet high and 
14 feet wide; the ‘ Last Supper,’ six feet high and nine 
feet wide; and here is also a whole-length portrait of 
West, “a duplicate picture,”’ says the catalogue, “ by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of a portrait painted by him for the 
United States of America, of which Mr. West was a 
cherished citizen. Presented by His Majesty William IV.” 

Benjamin West (see a brief sketch of his life in the 
first volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine’) was a very respect- 
able artist and a very worthy man. But there can be 
but little question that he overreached himself in aiming 
at what is considered the highest walk in the profession, 
those productions of imagination which are termed “ his- 
torical pictures.” It does not come within our province 
to say in what walk of the profession West was fitted to 
excel. Any walk is “ high” when ennobled by genius ; 
and it is the business of an artist to discover the extent 
of his capabilities. A man who moves in private life 
may rank very high amongst his fellows for talent, worth, 
and other pre-eminent qualities: but when he aims at 
being a statesman and an orator, he is immediately mea- 
sured, not by the private men amongst whom he ac- 
quired his reputation, but by the public men with whom 
he competes. So, when an artist attempts to found his 
reputation on works of a similar class with those which 
give renown to the “ great masters,” he must stand the 
scrutinizing examination he invites. 

How, then, do these remarks agree with the reputa- 
tion which West has acquired? Stand for a few mi- 
nutes in the little room where the large picture of ‘ Christ 
healing the sick in the Temple’ is hung, and mark the 
groups who enter it. A visible admiration is on the 


countenance of almost every spectator. Glances are ex- 
changed, and brief remarks are made, which evince the 
satisfaction and pleasure the picture inspires. On one 
side is the ‘ Last Supper,’ and opposite is Lawrence’s por- 
trait of West. The latter is admired because it is a 
representation of the artist, whose great work alongside 
of it, the ‘ Healing of the Sick,’ attracts universal atten- 
tion. We heard one person say, and in this he expressed 
in an emphatic manner what the majority of the visitors 
(at least while they are in the room) seem to feel, “ That 
picture is the very best in the whole collection.” 

Now, in one respect, the voice of the multitude is a 
surer guide than the “ cant of criticism,” or that pert suf- 
ficiency which lectures on what it does not comprehend. 
Ignorant they may be of all the technicalities of art, yet 
they can tell what touches their feelings. Do we not reckon 
it a proof of the genuineness as well as the universality 
of a writer’s genius, when his name is a “ household 
word,” and his works find entrance into the poor man’s 
cottage, as well as lie on the table of the peer? And 
should we not apply a similar test to a production of 
the painter? In the particular instance before us, of 
West’s ‘ Healing the Sick,’ the admiration is bestowed, 
both by visitors who by their appearance belong to 
what we would call the “ respectable” or educated 
class, and by that increasing class of visitors to the gal- 
lery, working-people of various grades, who are to be 
seen now in considerable numbers, spending an hour 
or enjoying a portion of a holiday in looking at the pic- 
tures. 

But universal admiration, though a very satisfactory 
collateral proof of excellence, is no proof by itself. We 
must test the admiration by the general character, habits, 
and feelings of the people who admire. Had Burns 
written an epic poem, even though the subject were Wal- 
lace or Bannockburn, he would not have been so accep- 
table to his coun en, as in his songs, where, in their 
own familiar speech, he touches on their home-born joys 
and sorrows, and throws the sunshine of his genius over 
their commonest affairs of life. In the same way, though 





not in the same degree, does West’s picture of ‘ Christ 
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Healing the Sick’ appeal to English feeling. With 
all our faults and all our deficiencies, we are (it is a 
genuine satisfaction to record it) as moral and religious 
a people as are to be found asa nation. The basis of 
our national character is composed of the social and do- 
mestic virtues. But then we are not, generally speak- 
ing, an acute people. Our respect for the external 
decencies of life can sometimes be imposed upon by a 
crave exterior, and our feeling for want and wretched- 
ness, and our hatred of oppression, can sometimes be 
roused into unreflecting enthusiasm. In West’s picture, 
the outward forms of disease and sickness, of the varied 
ills to which “ our flesh is heir,” are brought startlingly 
before us, and those in health are, with anxious and at- 
tentive care, bringing the helpless in, to lay them at the 
feet of One, who, with outspread arms, is ready and 
able to bid them spring to their fect in vigour and 
strength. An enlightened foreigner, who has lately 
favoured us with his observations ou Art and Artists 
in England, at first fancied that it was because the sub- 
ject of West’s picture was taken from the Bible, that it 
was admired ; but afterwards seeing that the Cartoons were 
little noticed, he changed his ground, and attributed it to 
the want of “ genuine feeling for historical painting.” 
But it is not so much. that West’s subject is taken from 
the Bible, as that it is a subject which peculiarly touches 
the feelings of Englishmen, and comes home to their 
bosoms. The cripple carried forward to the feet of 
Jesus with sedulous attention; the woman who follows, 
supported by her sons; the cadaverous-looking child in 
the mother’s lap; the blind, the lame, and the halt, are 
here, to be cured, by a word, of their infirmities. It is 
Benevolence publicly relieving misery. Any visitor of 
the Gallery may satisfy himself that it is the subject of 
the picture which catches the attention, by observing 
those who, from their manner, evince that they have not 
seen the picture before. The moment the eye falls on 
the picture it is caught, the trap being the broad, obtru- 
sive, glaring manner in which disease and sickness are 
brought before us. English sympathy almost yearns 
over this type of the calamities of our common nature, 
and this exhibition of that social and filial affection which 
man should bear to his suffering fellow. And really one 
is apt to forgive the want of “ genuine feeling for histori- 
cal painting,” in remarking the healthy tone of social 
feeling, even though that feeling should at times be mis- 
directed and misapplied. 

West’s picture does not stand that grand test of a first- 
rate picture—continued examination. The first impres- 
sion is the best. The picture of a great master, however 
unattractive at first, becomes full of life and mind as you 
continue your gaze, and examine it under different lights 
and from different positions. Not so the ‘ Healing the 
Sick? When you resolve the whole composition into 
detail, and examine every figure, asking for what purpose 
it has been introduced, and what is its expression, and 
what aid it gives to the story, you begin to feel what an 
elaborate piece of formalism it is. The reader who 
Wishes to ascertain how far our remarks are just, must, 
if it is in his power, visit the Gallery, and decide for 
himself. 

_ There are upwards of forty figures (inclusive of heads) 
iatroduced into the picture. Now the visitor who lei- 
sirely examines the countenances will be astonished that 
amidst all this variety there should be so little variation. 
Two-thirds of the figures are duplicates of the others. 
The whole seems to have been carefully modelled from 
five or six figures, and then placed on the canvass with 
scarcely a particle of that plastic power which guides the 
hand of genius. Let the reader recollect that we are 
measuring the picture by the class of pictures with which 
it is associated. Jn this respect its failure is very striking. 
And what is rather strange, the artist has placed the 
greater number of his counterpart countenances in juxta- 
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ition, so that you feel as if you were looking at a very 
arge family group. The aged persons are repetitions, in 
form and feature, of one another; so are the men, the 
women, and the children. The figure who, with bended 
knee and outspread hands, has so awkwardly let go his 
hold of the cripple, is brother to the man who appears 
above his head supporting the sick female. And between 
the head of the sick female and that of her supporter 
there ae a female face which is a perfect verisimili- 
tude of the female who has the crutch of the cripple in her 
hand. Behind the supporter of the cripple are two youths, 
who are intended to appear as in earnest interchange of 
question and answer. But the longer we look at them, 
the more unmeaning do their countenances become. The 
female who has the child on her knee is sister to the blind 
female whose head appears over her. In fact, if it had 
been West’s idea that sickness and disease ran only in 
certain families, and that almost all the members of these 
families were afflicted with paralysis, or blindness, or 
lameness, he could not have more effectually told his 
story. And as it is, had he only admitted about eight or 
nine figures on his canvass, he would have told all the 
story he has to tell, greatly to the advantage of his repu- * 
tation as a respectable historical painter. 

It is painful to be obliged to make these remarks on 
the fads of one, for whose memory as a man respect is 
due, and who was certainly an artist of very considerable 
character. But if West chose to found his reputation 
on a style of art in which he was not fitted to excel, 
it is unjust to ourselves not to mark how egregiously 
he failed. His pictures are preserved in the National 
Gallery as specimens of a “ master ;” and with similar 
works of other masters must they be compared. Let 
any visitor compare his ‘ Last Supper’ (which is beside 
the ‘Healing the Sick’) with any similar work of any 
other master, and he will feel how spiritless, tame, and 
poor it is. 

We conclude with the observations of Professor Waagen 
on West’s pictures. We may remark that this respectable 
foreigner has passed his judgments on us in a very fair 
and candid spirit, and does not depreciate where he can 
justly praise. 

“ But what shall we say to the two pictures of the 
‘ Last Supper,’ and of ‘Christ healing the Lame Man?” 
The more we are used to demand in the representation 
of such sublime subjects, the more unsatisfactory, and 
even offensive, is the impression made by these pictures. 
The general and insignificant character of the heads dis- 
plays a lamentable deficiency in knowledge of nature ; 
the expression is affected or poor—the attitudes theatrical 
or unmeaning—the tone of the flesh brick-red and cold— 
the colours heavy and intransparent—the total impression 
motley and scattered—and fyet these pictures are consi- 
dered by many Englishmen as true models of biblical 
history ; and I often found a great number of admiring 
spectators collected round them. Considering the re- 
ligious respect for the Bible, which is so general in 
England, I believed at first that this admiration was paid 
to the subject, rather than to the manner in which it was 
treated. But since I have seen, in the apartment at 
Hampton Court where Raphael’s seven Cartoons are 
hung, which also represent subjects from Scripture, and 
that in the most worthy and most dignified manner, per- 
sons of the same class spend no more time than what 
was necessary to walk through it, I am convinced that 
even in the great mass of what are called the educated 
classes in England, there is not yet any genuine feeling 
for historical painting.” 

Dr. Waagen seems to intimate that the ‘ Last Supper’ 
is as much admired as the ‘ Healing the Sick.’ This is 
not the case. The latter picture carries off the greater 
portion of the admiration ; and it is from this circum- 
stance we consider that it is the subject of the picture 
which secures so much of public attention for it. 











. matists is a chivalrous young nobleman, familiar with 
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THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
ROBIN HOOD.—No. II. 
« A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English Ballad-singer’s joy." —Worpswortn. 
Ir would be easy for me to write a fair memoir of Robin 
Hood, setting forth his high lineage and his gallant ac- 
tions, and support the narrative by handsome quotations, 
historical as well as dramatic. But this would be a 
matter less of truth than of romance; the materials for 
such a composition lie in many a black-letter page, and 
in many a scene of the early drania, but it requires only 
a glance to determine, that of this hero of the bow and 
broad-arrow the truest speech is song; or, in other 
words, that from his twenty-eight ballads all that either 
historian or dramatist has delineated has been borrowed 
and embellished. But they have not wrought their em- 
blazonry with much regard to the true heraldry of Robin : 
the Outlaw of the historian resembles too much the mo- 
dern highwayman, and gives us the idea of a footpad 
with a craped fuce and a cocked pistol, calling out “ Your 
money or your life ;” while the Robin Hood of the dra- 


courts, who wears roses in his shoes, kid gloves on his 
hands, and perfume in his hair. Now the true Robin of 
the Ballads was a man of another stamp ; a rough, ready- 
handed, warm-hearted fellow, who loved a shot at a stag 
or a sheriff, a bout at quarterstaff with a tinker or a 
tanner, and preferred a trip with country lasses round a 
May-pole when the moon was up, to a dance in the 
queen’s chamber when gilt lamps gleamed and ladies, 
jewel-laden, walked on figured floors to the sound of harp 
and lute. The sceptre of this king of the forest was the 
long-bow, his palace the Trysting-tree or Parliament-oak, 
under which he assembled his faithful commons, and his 
rvyal domains the wilderness at large, in which the ab- 
bots and sheriffs may be called his collectors of revenue : 
when I add that his mirror was the fountain, some green- 
wood knoll his dining-table, his will his law, and the 
broad-arrow his prime minister, I have drawn a genuine 
picture of the gay and daring Robin. + 

Ballad and tradition agree that Robin began the busi- 
ness of the greenwood early ; in the too short song called 
his ‘ Progress,’ we have the first intimation of his high 
spirit and fine skill: when some fifteen winters old, but 
tall, and stout, and courageous, as he was on his way 
from Loxley Hall to Nottingham, with his bow and his 
arrows, he met with what he evidently did not regard as 
much of an adventure. It is neatly introduced :-— 


“ Robin Hood would into Nottingham go 

When the summer days were fine, 

And there he saw fifteen foresters bold 
A drinking good ale and wine. 

What news? what news? said bold Robin Hood, 
The news I fain would know ; 

If our king hath ordered a shooting-match, 
I am ready with my bow.” 


The foresters stared at him, and said, “ We hold it a scorn 
for one so young presuming to bear a bow, who is not 
able to draw a strmg.” “Tl hold you twenty marks,” said 
Robin, “that I will hit a mark a hyndred rod off, and 
cause a hart to die.” “We hold you twenty marks, by our 
lady’s leave,” replied the foresters, “that you neither hit 
the mark at that distance nor kill a hart.” 


“ Then Robin Hood bent his noble bow, 

And a broad-arrow he let fly ; 

He hit the mark a hundred rod, 
And he caused a hart to die. 

The hart did skip, and the hart did leap, 
And the hart lay on the ground ; 

The wager is mine, said bold Robin Hood, 
An ’t were for a thousand pound.” 


The foresters laughed and taunted the proud archer, re- 
fused too to pay the twenty marks, and advised him to 





begone, lest blows should follow ; he picked up his arrows 
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and his bow, and was observed to smile as he retired 
from these discourteous churls. When at some distance 
he paused— 
“ Then Robin he bent his noble bow, 
And broad-arrows he let flye; 
Till fourteen of these fifteen foresters 

Upon the ground did lye.” 
Leaving the people of Nottingham to inter the fifteen 
foresters (for he slew them all) in the churchyard, “all 
in a row,” he made his escape into Sherwood Forest. 

In a ballad evidently of later composition and of a gayer 
character, calied ‘ Robin Hovod’s Birth and Breeding,’ 
the outlaw, after being traced, in a strain between serious- 
ness and banter, to Guy of Warwick, is made to engage 
in feats of activity and strength 

. With gentleman, yeoman, and clown,” 
at Gamwell Hall, the residence of his mother’s relatives 
in Nottinghamshire. Here he puts all opposers down, 
so much to the satisfaction of his uncle Squire Gamwell, 
that he gives his own faithful friend Little John to his 
nephew for an attendant, and confers on him both his 
house and estate. When Robin heard all this he was 
much pleased, and said to his page, 
“ Go fetch me my bow, my longest long bow, 
And broad-arrows one, two, and three ; 
For now in fair weather we’ll into Sherwood, 
Some merry pastime to see. 
When Robin Hood came into merry Sherwood 
He winded his bugle so clear, 
And twice five and twenty good yeomen and bold 
Before Robin Hood did appear.” 
But though “ fifty comrades all at his bidding” intimates 
a closer acquaintance with the forest and its wild ways 
than perhaps honest Squire Gamwell was aware of, this 
was not all. “ Forty companions and three” more, awaited 
his commands under the greenwood-tree. 

Of their way of life and modes of amusement we are 
told in the longest of all the ballads which bear the name 
of Robin Hood, and which was first printed at the Sun in 
Fleet Street, by Wynken de Worde. It is called ‘A 
Little Geste of Robin Hood,’ but so ill informed was 
the printer in the outlaw’s history, that he describes it as 
a story of King Edward, Robin Hood, and Little John; 
it is perhaps one of the oldest of these compositions, and 
as it relates how the outlaw befriended the oppressed and 

unished the oppressor, it may be regarded as true, since 
it is characteristic. 

The ballad begins somewhat in the minstrel manner— 

* Come lithe and listen, gentlemen, 
That be of freeborn blood, 


I shall tell you of a good yeoman, 
His name was Robin Hood. 


Robin he was a proud outlaw 
As ever walked on ground ; 
So courteous an outlaw as he was 
Has never yet been found.” 
It then proceeds to relate how Peobin stood in Barnes- 
dale Wood, with all his companions beside him, and re- 
fused to go to dinner till he should find some bold baron 
or unasked guest, either clerical or lay, with wealth suf- 
ficient to furnish forth his table. On this Little John, 
who seems always to have had a clear notion of the 
work in hand, inquired anxiously, 
“ Where shall we take, where shall we leave, 
“Where shall we abide behind, 
Where shall we rob, where shall we reave, 
Where shall we beat and bind ? 


There is no force, said bold Robin,’ 
Can well withstand us now; 
So look ye, do no husbandman harm 
That tilleth with his plough.’’ 
He gives similar directions about tenderly treating ho- 
nest yeomen, and even knights and squires disposed to be 
good fellows ; “ but beat,” said he, “ and bind, bishops and 
archbishops ; and be sure never to let the high-sheriff of 
Nottinghamshire out of your mind.” “ Your words shall 
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be our law,” said Little John, “and you will forgive me 
in wishing for a wealthy customer soon,—I long for 
dinner.” One, a knight with all the external marks of a 
golden prize, yas first observed by Little John, approach- 
ing on horseback through one of the long green glades of 
Barnesdale Wood : the stranger is well drawn :— 
* All dreary then was his semblaunt, 
And little was his pride ; 
His one foot in the stirrup stood, 
The other waved beside. 
His hood hung over his two eyne; 
He rode in simple array, 
A sorrier man than he was one 
Rode never in summer’s day.” 

“T greet you well,” said Little John, “and welcome 
you to the greenwood ; my master has refused to touch 
his dinner these three hours, expecting your arrival.” 
“ And who is your master,” inquired the stranger, “ that 
shows me so much courtesy ?” “E’en Robin Hood,” 
said the other meekly. “ Ah, Robin Hood,” replied the 
stranger, “he is a good yeoman and true, and I accept 
his invitation.” Little John, who never doubted but that 
the stranger was simulating sorrow and poverty, the better 
to hide his wealth, conducted him at once to the trysting- 
tree, where Robin received him with a kindly air and a 
cheerful countenance. 

“They washed together, and wiped both, 
oe Mg 
ne the a 
And nombles of the Soe ‘ 


Swans and pheasants they had full good, 
And fowls of the rivere ; 

There failed never so little a bird 
That ever was bred on brere.”’ 


“] thank thee for thy dinner, Robin,” said the knight, 
“and if thou ever come’st my way I shall repay it.” “I 
make no such exchanges, Sir Knight,”’ said the Outlaw, 
“nor do I ask any one foradinner. I vow to God, as it 
is against good manners for a yeoman to treat a knight, 
that you must pay for your entertainment.” “TI have no 
more in my coffer,” said the other composedly, “ save ten 
shillings,” and he sighed as he said it. Robin signed to 
Little John, who dived into the stranger’s luggage at 
once: he found but ten shillings, and said, “ The Knight 
has spoken truely.” “I fear you have been a sorry 
steward of your inheritance, Sir Knight,” said the Out- 
law; “ten shillings is but a poor sum to travel with.” 
“It was my misfortune, not my fault, Robin,” said the 
Knight, “ my only son fell into a quarrel 

“ And slew a knight of Lancashire, 
And a squire full bold, 


And all to save him in his right 
My goods are sett and sold. 


My lands are sett to wad Robin, 
Until a certain day, 
To a rich abbot here beside 
Of Saint Mary’s Abbeye.” 
“My lands,” he continued, “are mortgaged for four 
hundred pounds ; the abbot holds them : nor know I any 
friend who will help me—not one.” Little John wept ; Will 
Scarlett’s eyes were moist ; and Robin Hood, much affected, 
cried, “ Fill us more wine : this story makes me sad too.” 
The wine was poured out and drank, and Robin con- 
tmued, “ Hast thou no friend, Sir Knight, who would 
give security for the loan of four hundred pounds?” 
“None,” sighed the other, “not one friend have I save 
the saints.” Robin shook his head; “The saints are but 
middling security in matters of money: you must find 
better before I can help you.” 
* T have none other then, said the knight, 
The very sooth to say, 
— that it be our dear Ladye, 
Who never failed me a day. 


By dear worthy God, then, Robin, ke said, 
Ye may search all England thorowe ; 
Yet find me never unto my pay, 


A truer, better bo:rowe. 
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Having accepted the Virgin’s security, Robin bade 
Little John tell out four hundred pounds for the knight ; 
and as he was ill appareled, he desired him to give him 
three yards, and no more, of each colour of cloth for his 
use. John counted out the cash with the accuracy of a 
miser ; but as his heart was touched with the knight’s 
misfortunes, he measured out the cloth even more than 
liberally : he called his bow an ell wand, and every time he 
applied it, he skipped, as the ballad avers, “footes three.” 

“ Scathlock he stood still and laughed, 

And swore by Mary’s might,} 

John may give him the better measure, 
For by Peter it cost him light. 

Give him a grey steed too, Robin, he said, 
Besides a saddle new, 

For he is our Ladye’s messenger, * 
God send that he prove true.” 

“Now,” inquired the knight, “when shall my day 
of payment be?” “ If it so please you, sir,” said Robin, 
“on this day twelvemonth, and the place shall be this 
good oak.” “So be it,” answered the knight, and rode 
on his way. The day of payment came, and Robin 
Hood and his chivalry sat below his Trysting-oak : their 
conversation turned on the absent knight and on his 
spiritual security. 

Go we to dinner, said Little John; 

Robin Hood, he said nay, 

For I dread our Ladye be wroth with me, 
She hath sent me not my pay. 

Have no doubt, master, quoth Little John, 
Yet is not the sun at rest, 

For I dare say and safely swear 
The knight is true and trest,’”” 

The confidence of Little John was not misplaced ; for 
while he took his bow and with Will Scarlett and Much 
the miller’s son walked into the glades of Barnesdale 
forest to await for the coming of baron or bishop with 
gold in their purses, the knight was on his way to the 
Trysting-tree with the four hundred pounds in his pocket, 
and a noble present for the liberal outlaw: the present 
was in character. 

‘“ He purveyed him an hundred bows, 

The strings they were well dight ; 

An hundred sheafs of arrows good, 
The heads burnished full bright. 

And every arrow was an ell long, 
With peacock plume y-dight, 

Y-nocked too all with white silver, 
It was a seemly sight.” 

The knight was, however, detained on the way by a 
small task of mercy: he came to a place where a horse 
saddled and bridled and a pipe of wine were set up as 
the prizes at a public wrestling match ; and as they were 
won bya strange yeoman, the losers raised a tumult, and 
but for the interference of the knight and the men who 
accompanied him, would have deprived the yeoman of 
his prizes and done him some personal harm. The 
Abbot, too, of Saint Mary’s had raised difficulties in the 
restoring of his lands and the receipt of the redemption 
money ; and the sun was down, and the hour of payment 
stipulated with Robin expired when the good knight ar- 
rived at the Trysting-tree. Events in the meanwhile had 
happened which require particular notice. 

As Little John with his two companions stood watch 
in the wood of Barnesdale, the former, who, loved. his 
dinner almost as well as he loved a fray, began not only 
to grow impatient, but to entertain doubts about the hour 
of payment being kept. He was now to be relieved from 
his anxiety. r 

‘‘ For as they looked in Barnesdale wood, 

And by the wide highway, 

Then they were aware of two black monks,’ 
Each on a good palfraye. 

Then up bespake he, Little John, 
To Much he thus ’gan say, 

By Mary, I'll lay my life to wad, 
These monks oe. brought our pay.” 
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‘'To stop and seize two strong monks with fifty armed 
men at their back, seemed a daring task for three out- 
laws: it was ventured on without hesitation. 

“ My bretheren twain, said Little John, 
e are no more but three; 

But an we bring them not to dinner, 
Full wroth will our master be. 

Now bend your bows, said Little John, 
Make all yon press to stand ; 

The foremost monk, his life and his death, 
Is closed in my hand.” 

“ Stand, churl monks,” said the outlaws; “ how dared 
you to be so long in coming, when our master is not only 
angry, but fasting?” “Who is your master?” inquired 
the astonished monks. “ Robin Hood,” answered Little 
John. “I never heard good of him,” exclaimed the 
monk ; “he is a strong thief.”” He spoke his mind in 
an ill time for himself: one called him a false monk ; 
another, it was Much, shot him dead with an arrow, 
and slaying or dispersing the whole armed retinue of the 
travellers, the three outlaws seized the surviving monk 
and the sumpter horses, and took them all to their master 
below the Trysting-tree. Robin welcomed his dismayed 
guest, caused him to wash, and sitting down with him 
to dinner, and passing the wine, inquired who he was, 
and whence he came. “I am a monk, sir, as you see,” 
was the reply, “and the cellarer of St. Mary’s abbey.” 
Robin bethought him on this of the knight and his 
security. 

“ T have great marvel, then Robin Hood said, 

And all this livelong day, 

I dread our Ladye is cae with me, 
She hath sent me not my pay. 

Have no doubt, master, said Little John, 
Ye have no need, I say; 

This monk hath got it, rd dare will swear, 
For he is of her abbaye.” 


“That is well said, John,” answered Robin Hood. 
“ Monk, you must know that our Lady stands security for 
four hundred pounds; the hour of payment is come; 
hast thou the money?” ‘The monk swore roundly that 
he now heard of this for the first time, and that he had 
only twenty marks about him for travelling expenses. 
“ We shall see that,”’ said the outlaw: “I marvel that 
our Ladye should send her messenger so ill provided: go 
thou, Little John, and examine, and report truly.” 


“ Little John spread his mantle down, 

He had done the same before ; 

And he told out of the good monk’s mails 
Eight hundred pounds and more. 

Little John let it lie full still, 
And went to his master in haste; 

Sir, he said, the monk is true enough, 
Our Ladye hath doubled your cost. 

I make mine avow to God, said Robyne ; 
Monk, what said I to thee ? 

Our Ladye is the truthfullest dame 
That ever yet found I me. 

I vow by Saint Paule, said Robin Hood then, 
I have sought all England thorowe, 

Yet found I never for punctual pay 
Half so secure a borrowe.” 


Little John enjoyed this scene of profit and humour, 
and stood ready to fill the monk’s cup when Robin or- 
dered wine. ‘“ Monk, you are the best of monks,” said 
the outlaw ; “ when you return to your abbey, greet our 
Lady well, and say she shall ever find me a friend ; and 
for thyself, hark, in thine ear: a piece of silver and a 
dinner worthy of an abbot shall always be thine when 
you ride this way.” “To invite a man to dinner that 
you may beat and bind and rob him,” replied the monk, 
“looks little like courtesy.” “It is our usual way, 
monk,” answered Robin drily ; “ we leave little behind.” 
The visitor got on horseback, and indulged in some part- 
ing words. pe 
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ON sf before God then, said the monk, 
e reweth I came so near, 

For cheaper far I might have dined 
In Blythe or Doncastere. 

Greet well your abbot then, said Robin, 
And your prior, I you pray ; 

And bid them send me a monk like thee 
To dinner every day.” 


As the monk departed, the knight made his appear- 
ance; but Robin refused the four hundred pounds. 
“ You were late in coming,” he said, “and our Lady, 
who was your security, sent and paid it double.” The 
knight looked strangely on the outlaw, and answered, 
“ Had I not staid to help a poor yeoman who was suf- 
fering wrong, I had kept my time.” “For that good 
deed, Sir Knight,” said Robin Hood, “I hold you fully 
excused ; and more, you will ever find me a friend.” 
How this promise was kept we shall speak hereafter. 

A. C. 





[The Parliament Oak in Clipstone Park.] 





Forethought and Independence.—In connection with 
industry, children should be taught to take care of property. 
They should find’ that labour is the source of property, and 
that property carefully preserved and diligently improved 
rapidly accumulates. This may be done in such a way as 
not to excite a mercenary spirit, but to stimulate a spirit of 
honest independence. Let them see that comfort and 
respectability are the result of honest industry and perse- 
verance; accustom them to raise their standard of the 
comforts and decencies of life higher than that of the filthy 
half-furnished hovels in which a of them have 

their infancy. Show them the neat, clean, well- 
glazed and well-furnished cottage, surrounded with little 
thrifty conveniences, which is occupied by some industrious 
thriving couple who have only their own labour and its 
results on which to depend; tell them how their en 6d 
began—perhaps in some childish act of industry and fru- 
gality; the produce turned round and round, each time 
upon a larger scale, until they were able to maintain them- 
selves, and have gradually risen to the state of comfort and 
sufficiency they now enjoy.—From ‘4A Word to Parents, 
Nurses, and Teachers, on the Rearing and Management of 
Children, more particularly adapted to the Working 
Classes.’ 
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